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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  purpose  of  the  Farm  News  Digest,  a  radio  service  prepared 
and  syndicated  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  to 
present  all  shades  of  opinion  on  matters  affecting  agricul- 
ture.   Its  sources  of  information  include  the  most  important 
daily  newspapers  throughout  the  country,  the  economic  week- 
lies and  monthlies  and  practically  all  the  agricultural  jour- 
nals, domestic  and  foreign. 

Agriculture  a.s  an  Industry. 

John  W«  O'Leary,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
in  a  statement  to  the  press,  said:     "Agriculture  is  the  greatest  industry  in  the 
United  States.    It  is  our  biggest  business.    It  has  serious  problems  as  all 
business  has.    It  is  approaching  and  solving  them.    Those  cooperative  organiza- 
tions which  have  recognized  the  fundamentals  of  good  business,  efficient  manage-! 
ment,  good  organization,  finance  and  credits,  have  succeeded  and  are  today  mar- 
keting $2,500,000,000  of  products.    So  long  as  the  farmer  retains  control  of  his 
own  affairs  he  will  continue  to  make  progress.    Being  engaged  in  the  biggest  and 
most  important  business  he  will  recognize  that  he  has  the  same  troubles  to  con- 
tend with  as  all  business.    Neither  success  nor  failure  will  ever  treat  all  of 
us  uniformly." 

Electricity  for  Farms. 

A  Pittsburgh  dispatch  reads:     "Though,  only  about  3  per  cent  of  the  farms  of 
the  United  States  are  at  present  receiving  electric  power,  agriculture  will  not 
long  remain  the  only  outsider  in  a  power-driven  world,  General  Tripp,  chairman 
of  the  Vfestinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  told  the  Engineers 
Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania  in  an  address  delivered  at  Pittsburgh."  He 
said:  "If  the  majority  of  our  farmers  should  adopt  the  general  use  of  electric 
power  on  the  farms,  it  would  not  be  an  extravagance  which  they  could  not  afford. 
It  would  tend  to  so  improve  and  develop  the  man  himself  that  out  of  the  addit- 
ional cost  there  would  arise  a  profit  from  his  greater  alertness  and  efficiency. 

 The  important  thing,  however,  is  to  place  30,000,000  people  alongside  the 

rest  of  the  United  States  in  use  and  effective  use  of  modern  industrial  tools." 

Cotton  Production  in  Texas. 

An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  January  30  says:     "Five  Texas 
farmers  who  mixed  brains  with  their  labor  have  blazed  a  trail  for  cotton  far- 
mers who  at  present  claim  that  their  product  does  not  pay  cost  of  production. 
They  have  done  it  by  each  raising  more  than  1,500  pounds  of  lint  cotton  to  the 
acre,  something  heretofore  looked  upon  as  impossible  in  Texas." 
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Farm  Implement  Purchasing. 

A  Minneapolis  dispatch  to  the  press  of  January  30  says:     "Retail  farm  imple- 
ment dealers  of  the  Northwest  are  considering  adopting  an  easy-payment  financing 
system  somewhat  like  that  used  in  the  automobile  trade." 

West  and  South  Cooperation. 

An  editorial  in  The  P  rogressive  Farmer  for  J  anuary  l6  says:     "So  many  plans 
for  'agricultural  relief1  have  "been  devised  and  have  failed  to  prove  effective 
that  the  farmer  is  naturally  dubious  about  others.    But  of  one  fact  there  can  be 
no  question:    The  fundamental  economic  problems  confronting  the  western  wheat 
and  hog  farmers  and  the  southern  cotton  and  tobacco  farmers  are  the  same,  and 
they  ought  to  work  together  patiently  and  sympathetically  for  their  solution." 

Corn  Surplus. 

The  situation  in  the  Corn  Belt  has  brought  to  attention  a  number  of  construc- 
tive articles  on  the  subject  of  how  to  use  the  surplus  corn.    In  an  editorial  on 
"Corn  Advertising,"    The  Wall  Street  Journal  says:     "Does  any  grain  marketing 
association  attempt  to  broaden  the  market  for  corn?    If  anyone  is  thus  endeavor- 
ing  to  afford  practical  help  to  the  farmers  it  represents,  the  public  has  not 
learned  of  the  fact.    Corn  has  so  many  industrial  possibilities  that  intelligent 
effort,  such  as  that  which  is  behind  the  success  of  the  Standard  Oil,  or  the 
packing  companies,  would  seem  likely  to  enlarge  the  market  for  this  great  crop. 
-...The  president  of  the  Bankers  Life  Company  of  Des  Moines  gave  a  radio  talk  on 
corn  sugar  and  his  institution  is  distributing  literature  on  the  subject.  This 
is  a  start  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  requires  more  than  the  efforts  of  one 
individual  or  institution.    Advertising  is  one  of  the  greatest  forces  in  modern 
business,  and  the  intelligent,  persistent  advertiser  is  almost  irresistible. 
Cooperation  on  a  great  scale  is  necessary  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  in- 
dustrial use  of  corn  is  not  a  great  deal  larger  than  at  present*    What  other  raw 
material  is  so  economical?    Here  is  what  can  be  made  from  a  bushel  weighing  5& 
pounds:     Sugar  25  pounds,  molasses  15,  gluten  lU  l/U,  corn  oil  1  l/2.    No  waste 
appears.    Why  not  devote  one  or  two  cents  a  bushel  of  the  crop  to  laboratory 
and  advertising  work,  to  developing  all  the  possibilities  of  the  grain  and  to 
mating  a  market  for  the  product?  n 

Corn  Sugar. 

The  Miami  Herald  says:  "....There  should  never  be  a  surplus  of  corn.  This 
grain,  it  is  said,  has  a  hundred  and  sixty  by-products.    If  it  can  not  be  sold 
for  food  or  fodder s  something  ought  to  be  made  by  way  of  developing  these  by- 
products . 

Oat  Hulls  and  Corn  Cobs. 

Farmers  in  the  near  future  will  be  raising  oats  for  the  hulls,  according  to 
Dr.  William  J.  Hale,  Chairman  of  the  division  of  chemistry  and  chemical  technology 
of  the  National  Research  Council.    Dr.  Hale  said  that  oat  hulls  and  cornhusks  form- 
ed the  basis  of  furfural,  a  chemical  composition  which,  he  predicted,  would  be 
used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes  when  its  usefulness  became  known  more  gener- 
ally.   Corncobs  and  cornhusks,  he  said,  eventually  will  form  the  basis  for  a  kind 
of  pliable  cement,  which  will  be  used  for  roadways. 
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Needs  of  Agriculture. 

An  editorial  in  Modern  Farming  for  January  15  says:  "The  greatest  one  need  of 
agriculture  is  clear  thinking.    Then  we  have  that,  we  shall  have  at  the  same 

time  these  other  institutions  and  reforms  suggested  We  shall  have  cooperative 

marketing — not  offered  and  fostered  as  a  panacea,  but  as  an  economic  aid  to  farm 
profit.    We  shall  have,  too,  just  and  ample  credit,  and  whatever  'equality  and 
industry1  we  need.    Best  of  all  we  shall  have  economical  production,  which  is 
fully  as  important  as  economic  marketing — and  far  more  amenable  to  individual 
control.    The  profits  of  farming  as  of  other  enterprises,  come  in  the  net  differ- 
ence between  outgo  and  income.    No  matter  how  high  income  may  be,  there  is  no 
profit  if  outgo  is  relatively  high.    On  the  other  hand  depressed  income  does  not 
mean  failure  to  the  man  who  has  cut  outgo  to  a  relatively  low  figure. w 

Forest  Conservation. 

Col.  George  P.  Ahem,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  forestry  in  this  country  in  an 
article  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  declares  the  country  is  on  the  verge 
of  'forest  bankruptcy."    Of  its  original  forest  area  of  822,000,000  acres,  only 
138,000,000  acres  of  virgin  forest  are  left  and  this  is  disappearing  at  a  rate 
of  5*000,000  acres  a  year.    Even  with  replanting,  it  is  easy  to  be  seen  that  the 
Nation's  supply  will  be  exhausted  in  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. !l 

Agriculture  in  Foreign  Fields . 

Foreign  countries  as  well  as  ours  are  discussing  the  question  of  Government 
subsidy,  versus  self-help,  as  an  aid  to  the  farmers  in  their  agricultural  problems 
and  Country  Life  (London)  says:  "Economists  and  others  have  given  much  thought 
to  investigating  the  weak  places  in  the  present  agricultural  system,  and  the 
conclusion  that  self-help  rather  than  spoon-feeding  is  more  than  ever  necessary, 
appears  to  be  general  in  well-informed  quarters.    This  is  undoubtedly,  the  dilemma 
in  which  the  Government  is  placed  at  the  moment.    The  bugbear  of  the  agricultural 
industry  is  foreign  competition,  and  the  only  way  to  avoid  it,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
farmers'  organization,  is  that  agri cul tural  produce  shall  be  included  within  the 
Safeguarding  of  Industries  scheme." 

Cotton  Gfrowiag  In  3gypt . 

An  editorial  in  The  Florida  Times-Union  for  January  28  says:  "Cotton  growers 
in  the  states  of  the  South  will  take  note  that  quite  recently  the  great  Senner 
dam,  in  the  Soudan,  has  been  completed ... .The  fact  that  this  dam  was  constructed 
by  the  British  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  making  cotton  cultivation  possible 

on  an  extensive  scale,  is  what  will  interest  cotton  growers  everywhere  

While  this  gigantic  cotton  growing  enterprise  has  in  it  no  immediately  alarming 
effect,  insofar  as  concerns  United  States  cotton  growers,  they,  nevertheless, 
need  to  'sit  up  and  take  notice.*" 
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Release  week  of  February  S,  1926. 
Straw  as  Fuel . 

Compressed  straw  may  partially  supplant  coal  as  a  furnace  fuel  in  Middle 
Western  homes,  according  to  Professor  W.  H.  Sanders  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultural Engineering  at  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.  Professor 
Sanders  has  been  working  for  a  year  and  a  half  trying  to  perfect  a  method  of 
converting  stray?  into  a  valuable  fuel  . 


Batter  Market 


A  Milwaukee  dispatch  to  the  press  states  that  Wisconsin  will  join  forass  with 
Minnesota  to  get  better  control  of  the  butter  market.    Wisconsin  dairymen,  in 
session  at  Milwaukee  with  the  Greater  Wisconsin  Association,  voted  unanimously 
to  join  vith  the  Minnesota  Cooperative  Creamery  Association,  a  marketing  agency 
now  serving  90»000  farmers  in  Minnesota  and  Upper  Wisconsin.    The  Minnesota 
group  now  controls  h^O  cooperative  creameries. 

Farmer  Radio  "Fans." 

The  Associated  Press  says;  "More  than  one  New  Jersey  farm  in  every  five  was 
equipped  in  1925  with  a  radio  receiving  set,  the  Department  of  Commerce  announced 
-    January  30.    The  number  of  farms  in  New  Jersey  was  placed  at  29,671  and  of  radio 
sets  at  6,256. 

Minnesota  Cooperatives . 

A  St.  Paul  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  k  states  that  Minnesota  cooper- 
ative marketing  organizations  did  a  total  business  of  $91»000>000  in  1925.  accord- 
ing to  the  i/iinnesota  Farm  Bureau  Federation.    This  is  an  increase  of  75  Per  cent 
over  192U. 


Northwest  Agriculture. 


An  editorial  in  Commercial  West  states:     "While  politicians  and  reformers 
are  busy  devising  means- to  help  the  agriculturists  of  the  West,  it  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  farming,  the  T biggest  industry  of  the  Nation1  is  gradually  read- 
justing itself  to  harmonize  with  the  conditions  vhich  affect  all  the  great  in- 
dustries.   Farming  should  be  conducted  under  economic  laws  the  same  as  any 
other  line  of  business-    As  farm  operations  must  conform  to  these  la^s  if 
success  be  attained,  it  is  evident  that  whether  or  not  the  farmer  reaps  a  pro- 
fit is  due  to  his  ability  to  conduct  his  affairs  in  a  business-like  way. 

Production  of  Imported  Products. 

An  editorial  in  The  Pacific  Dairy  Review  reads:     "Reports  through  the  press 
and  other  channels  from  Washington  indicate  that  the  atmosphere  about  the  Capital 
is  highly  charged  vith  agricultural  agitation. .. -Out  of  the  chaotic  situation 
there  comes  this  suggestion,  that  deserves  thorough  consideration.    Surplus  corn, 
wheat,  cotton,  pork,  and  so  on  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble.    While  we  pro- 
duce these  surpluses,  we  import  equally  as  much  more  of  other  farm  products.  Cut 
do^n^the  corn,  wheat  and  cotton  acreage  and  devote  it  to  the  production  of  beet 
sugar ;vto  vool,  of  which  we  import  more  than  we  oroduce,  to  flax  and  other  lines 
that  w^  import . " 
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Agricultural  Pessimism. 

President  Farell,  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  is  quoted  by  the 
press  as  declaring  that  Kansas  has  been  stressing  depression  too  strongly. 
"Overemphasis  of  the  pessimistic  side  of  any  business  occupation  of  life  has  a 
bad  effect,  particularly  on  the  person  overemphasizing  it,"  was  the  text  of  his 
discussion.    His  farmer  auditors  cheered  when  he  said:     "Farm  leaders  and  organ- 
izations who  have  been  seeing  ruin  and  unfair  dealings  for  farmers  for  years,  and 
who  talk  and  write  nothing  else,  have  placed  themselves  in  the  position  by  now 
that  the  public  discounts  everything  they  say... -No  other  industry  is  subject  to 
the  outpouring  of  gloom  that  flows  over  farmers.    Bankers  have  had  a  hard  time 
with  many  failures  in  Kansas  and  the  iviiddle  West,  but  you  have  not  heard  them 
declaring  that  banking  is  poor  business.    Merchants  by  the  hundreds  have  failed 
and  profits  have  been  slim,  but  the  merchants  do  not  grieve  in  public.  News- 
papers have  consolidated,  gone  out  of  business  and  otherwise  fried  to  get  down  to 
meet  the  conditions  of  deflation,  but  they  do  not  complain  there  is  no  chance  for 
the  publisher.    Farmers  have  their  p roblems ,  but  if  we  expect  young  men  to  go 
into  farming  we  should  point  sometimes  to  those  who  succeed  and  not  confine  our 
remarks  to  those  who  fail,  and  thus  steadily  undermine  the  basis  for  productive 
industry." 

Dairying  Mergers. 

An  editorial  in  The  Pacific  Dairy  Review  says:     "Last  week  the  Review  refer- 
red to  a  gigantic  merger  that  is  absorbing  milk  distributing  concerns  in  big 
cities  throughout  the  country  as  fast  as  it  can.    Now  comes  the  report  of  a  mer- 
ger that  is  taking  over  a  number  of  condensing  interests  scattered  throughout  the 
country  from  coast  to  coast.    In  the  cheese  line  there  have  also  developed  in  re- 
cent years  several  immensely  financed  concerns .    The  butter  business ,  largely 
through  the  cooperative  creameries,  has  so  far  not  been  extensively  invaded  by 
the  merger  idea,  but  at  the  same  time  large  units  have  been  built  up  through 
their  own  natural  growth.    All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  the  manufacturing  a nd 
distributing  ends  of  the  dairy  business  are  becoming  nationalized.    Local  lines 
and  advantages  are  being  wiped  out.    It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  advantages 
in  the  way  of  greater  efficiency  and  economy  in  this  present-day  idea  of  consol- 
idation in  business  and  industry,  but  whether  these  will  be  to  the  advantage  of 
producers  time  alone  will  tell.    All  we  know  now  is  that  we  are  rapidly  entering 
upon  a  new  era  in  the  business  of  the  country,  which  is  that  of  consolidation." 

Exports  and  the  South. 

An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  February  2  says:    "Last  year  the 
world  did  more  work  than  the  year  before,  says  President  James  A.  Farrell  of  the 
Steel  Corporation.    This  naturally  had  a  greater  purchasing  power,  which  shows 
in  its  export  trade  of  $28,000,000,000.    After  allowing  for  the  decreased  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  this  is  fully  equal  to  the  1913  trade  of  $19,322,000,- 
000,  proving  that  the  world  has  accomplished  a  sweeping  trade  comeback.    If  the 
world  has  done  this  great  feat  under  present  confused  conditions  what  will  it  do 
when  Europe  has  attained  political  and  financial  stability?" 
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Cooperation  in  Agriculture. 

An  editorial  in  Southern  Ruralist  states: ".. .We  would  like  to  emphasize  again 
the  urgent  need  of  a  greater  measure  of  team  work  all  the  way  through,  and  the 
fact  that  we  must  reach  out  beyond  the  mere  problems  of  production  or  those  that 
are  essentially  local.    It  is  vitally  important  that  the  various  agricultural 
regions  of  the  country  join  hands  in  attempts  at  the  solution  of  our  bigger  prob- 
lems, especially  those  of  national,  social,  economic,  and  political  significance. 
Nothing  has  been  done  yet  at  iaiscle  Shoals  because  the  great  agricultural  regions 
failed  to  pull  together.    Why  so  much  of  the  Middle  West  has  not  only  failed  to 
work  with  the  South  but  has  actually  shown  hostility  to  the  manufacture  of  fer- 
tilizer at  Muscle  Shoals,  we  can  not  understand,  and  yet  had  the  Congressmen  and 
Senators  from  that  region  worked  hand  in  hand  with  those  from  the  South,  the 
Muscle  Shoals  matter  would  have  been  settled  long  ago  in  accordance  with  the  law 
that  created  the  great  properties  there  and  as  agriculture  wanted  it  settled. 
We  cite  this  simply  as  a  case  in  point  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  lack  of  coop- 
eration is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  agriculture  has  usually  been  on  the  losing 
side  in  its  fight  for  what  some  of  our  brethern  call  its  economic  rights." 

Meat  and  Livestock  Situation. 

A  review  of  the  meat  and  livestock  situation  during  the  month  just  closed, 
issued  by  the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers,  states  in  part:  "Generally 
unsatisfactory  conditions  prevailed  in  the  wholesale  meat  trade  during  January. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  receipts  of  hogs  were  relatively  light,  with  con- 
sequent advances  in  the  price  of  hogs  and  of  some  products,  the  levels  at  which 
fresh  pork  products  would  move  into  consumption  were  below  the  cost  of  production. 
The  beef  trade,  despite  a  fair  demand  stimulated  by  comparatively  low  prices  for 
the  product,  also  was  unsatisfactory  for  the  month  as  a  whole.    In  the  export 
field,  the  trade  also  was  disappointing.    Some  exporters  stated  that  January  was 
the  dullest  month  they  had  experienced  for  some  time,  pointing  out  further  that 
foreign  traders  showed  little  disposition  to  contract  ahead.    This  is  contrary  to 
their  usual  custom  at  this  season." 

Cotton  Acreage. 

An  editorial  in  Manufacturers  Record  for  February  k  says;    "Until  some  scheme 
can  be  devised  similar  to  that  by  which  Brazil  has  saved  the  coffee  growers,  and 
England  the  rubber  producers,  whereby  the  cotton  growers  of  the  South  can  be 
saved  from  the  folly  of  planting  too  much  land  to  cotton  and  raising  too  much 
cotton,  probably  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  keep  on  driving  away  to 
persuade  Southern  growers  to  lessen  their  acreage  in  cotton  and  either  let  the 
fields  lie  fallow  or  put  them  into  foodstuffs.    Every  banker  and  every  other 
business  man  in  the  South  is  vitally  interested  in  seeing  the  cotton  acreage  re- 
duced this  year.    If  we  Iiad  grown  2,000,000  fewer  bales  of  cotton  than  we  have 
produced,  we  would  have  received  a  far  greater  amount  of  money  than  will  be  paid 
to  the  farmers  for  this  year's  crop.... The  energy  wasted  in  raising  more  cotton 
than  is  needed  at  a  profitable  price  is  a  dead  loss  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
South." 


****** 


ANNOUNCEMENT • 

The  purpose  of  the  Farm  News  Digest,  a  radio  service  prepared  and 
syndicated  "by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  to  present 
all  shades  of  opinion  on  /natters  affecting  agriculture.  Its 
sources  of  inf  or:nation  include  the  most  important  daily  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  the  economic  weeklies  and  monthlies  and 
practically  all  the  agricultural  journals,  domestic  and  foreign. 

Missouri  Bans  Corn  Borer. 

A  Columbia,  Missouri,  dispatch  to  the  press  states  that  a  quarantine  on 
shipments  to  Missouri  of  corn,  broomcorn,  vegetables  and  flowers  from  certain 
eastern  and  central  States  infested  with  the  European  corn  borer,  was  establish- 
ed by  the  State  plant  "board  to  prevent  introduction  of  the  pest  into  that 
State.      Leonard* Haseman,  State  Entomologist,  said  Missouri  would  continue  to 
receive  shipments  of  the  commodities ,  covered  by  the  quarantine,  if  they  were 
accompanied  by  certificates  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
shoeing  them  to  be  free  from  the  Pest,  or  by  a.  Government  permit. 

Russia  to  Export  Poultry  Products. 

Bussia  is  preparing  to  export  to  America  during  the  next  six  months 
6,000,000,000  eggs,  80,000,000  pounds  of  butter,  and  40,000,000  chickens, 
ducks,  turkeys  and  wild  fowl. 

Farm  TToodlots  in  Ontario- 

An  editorial  in  Ontario  Farmer  states:      "In  these  days  of  coal  strikes 
and  consequent  fuel  shortages  and  "orof  i  tee  rings ,  the  possession  of  a  farm 
woodlot  is  a  source  of  constant  joy.      It  may  even  become  the  source  of 
sufficient  added  revenue  to  clear  away  the  last  of  a  mortgage  or  permit  of 
some  necessary  extra  building  -  resulting  in  more  joy.  •  •  -The  exact  value  of 
the  continued  growth  of  young  hardwood  trees,  where  the  larger  trees  are 
removed  from  yer-r  to  vear  but  enough  half-gro^'n  trees  still  are  allowed  to 
remain  to  maintain  actual  forest  conditions,  is  hard  to  estimate. 

Fruit  Preservation . 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  London  states  that  John  Thompson, 
professor  of  botany,  pt  Liverpool  University,  has  discovered  a.  method  for 
fruit  preservation  which  is  expected  to  supersede  cold  storage  and  make 
possible  the  importation  to  Britain  of  fruits  that  have  never  been  tested 
there       Professor  Thompson  describes  his  method  as  "sending  fruit  to  sleep-'' 
It  consists  of  ^  simple  apparatus  by  ^hich  even  temperature  and  humidity  are 
maintained  in  the  store  room.      He  has  been  experimenting  for  three  years. 
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Grain  Losses  Through  Machinery . 

Illinois  farners  lose  2,856,000  "bushels  of  their  small  grain  crop 
every  year  through  inefficient  thrashing  machine  operation,  according  to 
figures  cited  recently  bv  I,  p.  31auser  of  the  farm  mechanics  department 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois,  in  an  address  re- 
cently at  tht.  annual  Far.r.ers '  week  at  the  college  in  Urbane ,  111.  The 
State  produces  annually  about  210,000,000  bushels  of  small  .Trains,  and 
tests  on  thrashing  machines  in  different  parts  of  the  State  have  shown  that 
an  average  of  1.36  per  cent  of  this  crop  is  lo^t  in  thrashing,  he  said. 
Proper  adjustment  of  thrashing  machines  and  better  feeding  alone  would 
reduce  this  loss  one-half  or  even  more,  according  to  Mr.  Blauser 

Overproduct  ion ■ 

An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Eanch  says:       "A  small  overproduction  of  any 
farm  couaio&it"  will  bear  the  market  materially,  but  it  takes  a  very  large 
underproduction  to  bring  the  price  back  to  the  old  level.      Every  producer 
of  cotton  in  the  South  knows  this  to  be  true.    At  a  recent  gathering  of 
citizens  interested  in  the  cotton  crop  of  the  South,  one  man,  in  his  address 
said:     "Cotton  growers  east  of  the  Mississippi  river  pray  that  Texas  will  have 
another  drouth  while  Texas,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  cotton  growers  silently 
hope  that  boll  "-eevils  and  other  insects  will  destroy  the  crop  in  other 
cotton- "robins:  States.      Earners  '•'ill  plant  a  large  acreage  and  then  pray 
the  good  Lord  to  send  some  disaster  to  reduce  the  crop  in  order  that  a  fair 
price  may  be  received  for  what  is  left. 

Vitamine  Data. 

A  Sacramento,  Calif*,  dispatch  to  the  press  says:     "Announcement  is 
made  at  the  offices  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  that  Vitamine  X,  the  unknown, 
has  been  officially  changed  to  Vitamine  E.      Experiments  by  the  discoverers, 
Dr.  Herbert  to".  Evans  and  Dr.  K.  S.  Bishop,  of  the  University  of  California, 
have  "been  checked  and.  verified  and  Vitamine  E  now  takes  its  place  with  the 
other  four  established  vitamine s . .  .  . 11 

Farm  Larkets . 

An  editorial  in  The  Economist  (Chicago)  for  February  6  says:  "Thile 
a  great  deal  has  been  said  in  recent  years  about  finding  the  farmer  a  market 
for  his  products,  and  much  has  been  accomplished,  we  think  the  city  folk  have 
scarcely  come  to  realize  what  a  tremendous  market  there  is  on  the  farm  for 
city  products.      The  total  national  wealth  is  estimated  at  $325,000,000,000. 
Farms  and.  farm  property  constitute  nearly  25  per  cent  of  the  total.  The 
number  of  farms  is  6,500,000,  and  nearly  90  per  cent  are  owned  and  operated 
by  native  white  citizens.      The  buying  po^er  of  between  5=10,000,000,000  and 
$15,000,000,000  which  accrues  to  the  American  farmer  each  year  is  about  one-* 
cuarter  of  the  buying  power  of  the  entire  Nation." 


Frenchman  Predicts  Radio  .  Vi_s_ion . 

A  dispatch  from  Nice  states  that  Sdouard  Belin,  noted  French  inventor, 
who  is  installing  a  teleautographic  device  at  Nice,  predicted  that  within 
several  months  radio  fans  may  attach  film  screens  to  their  receiving  sets  on 
which  will  appear  likenesses  of  the  artists  to  whom  they  are  listening. 
"Then,"  he  said,  "television  will  complete  radiophony." 

Rural  Sociology. 

In  an  editorial  reviewing  a.  department  survey,  the  New  York  Times 
says:     "In  a  study  just  published  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture concerning  the  relation  between  the  ability  to  pay  a.nd  the  standard 
of  living  among  farmers,  the  term  'advancement  roods'  is  used.       It  mea.ns 
goods  that  are  accepted  as  being  'the  least  material'  in  nature  and  as 
covering  a  wider  distribution  of  uses  than  any  other  class.  Advancement 
goods  include  educational  and  recreational  facilities,  reading  matter, 
provision  for  travel,  participation  in  clubs  and  organizations,  benevolences, 
religious  and  'all  other  interests  of  a  social  or  spiritual  nature.'  They 
include  soecif ically  board  and  lodging  at  high  school  or  college,  textbooks 
and  tuition....  The  margin  for  advancement  represents  with  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy  Vr.e  -proportionate  expenditure  of  the  groups —  i.  e.,  approximately 
94  per  cent  to  keep  soul  and  body  together  and  6  r>er  cent  for  advancement. 
This  seems  a  rather  small  "esidue  for  what  may  be  considered  the  chief  end 
of  all  human  outlay." 

Agricultural  Conditions- 

An  editorial  in  Commercial  7est  states:       "Examination  of  the  maps  of 
the  Nation's  Business  for  the  first  month  ol  the  present  year  show  that  the 
statisticians  3re  well  agreed  upon,  the  country  being  in  a  fairly  prosperous 
condition.      The  white  sections  indicating  'good'  are  expanded  considerably 
in  comparison  with  the  maps  showing  business  conditions  last  October.  Greatest 
improvement  is  noticed  in  the  agricultural  sections.      The  only  black  spot 
•on  the  map  is  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania.,  where  the  miners  through  their 
strike  have  brought  business  to  a  standstill.      All  agricultural  sections 
show  improvement;     the  white  areas  are  larger  compared  with  maps  of  October, 
and  a  most  striking  advance  is  revealed  when  checked  with  the  maps  issued  in 
February,  1925.      These  maps  and  graphs,  based  upon  actual  business  trans- 
actions bank  deposits,  movements  of  crops,  wholesale  and  retail  sales,  car- 
loadings  and  other  evidence  of  activity,  when  analyzed  are  merely  indicators 
of  agricultural  prosperity,  because  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  East, 
regardless  of  what  their  nature  may  be,  are  dependent  upon  conditions  in  the 
farming  districts  of  the  Titest,  the  South  and  the  North." 

Cora  Sugar . 

An  editorial  in  The  Wisconsin  Agriculturist  says:      "Daring  the  present 
discussion  of  the  disposal  of  the  corn  crop  there  has  been  frequent  mention  of 

corn  sugar  It  is  reported  to  be  exceedingly  wholesome  and  to  be  assimilated 

by  the  most  delicate  digestive  tract.      It  is  highly  recommended  for  invalids 
and  for  infants.      Thy,  then,  should  there  be  any  discrimination  against  its 


use?      It  need  not  be  considered  a  competitor  of  c*ne  and  "beet  sugar  because 
it  is  not  so  sweet  and  more  of  it  would  have  to  be  used  to  secure  the  same 
results.      The  corn  enthusiasts  decry  the  reauirement  that  when  canned  goods 
are  sweetened  with  corn  sugar  the  fact  must  be  stated  on  the  label.      Why  not 
make  an  asset  of  this  reauirement?      If  corn  sugar  is  so  much  better  for  the 
digestion  and  if  it  is  safer  for  people  who  suffer  from  certain  ailments,  also 
betterfor  young  children,  why  not  advertise  the  fact  th»t  it  is  used  in  such 
canned  products?      Objecting  to  labeling  products  to  show  their  contents  is 
objecting  to  the  pure  food  laws  which  farmers  have  fought  to  secure.  Let 
corn  sugar  stand  on  its  own  merits.      Advertise  it  for  what  it  is.  Sho"- 
the  public  that  it  is  a  good  food  and  capitalize  on  the  claims  that  are 
made  for  it."  <. 

Turkish  Farm  Program. 


An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Constantinople  says:       "The  Turkish 
Republic  is  going  in  for  agriculture  on  a  scale  the  like  of  which  the  country 
previously  has  never  witnessed.     Recognizing  the  principle  that  there  can 
be  no  enduring  prosperity  in  a  nation  of  oppressed  and  unwilling  producers, 
the  Government  has  made  numerous  changes  ameliorating  conditions  under  which 
the  peasants  lived- .. -To  create  a  body  of  expert  managers,  the  department 
of  education  has  established  thirteen  agricultural  schools,  for  which  there 
?rere  2,000  applicants  this  yea.r,  and  also  is  sending  students  to  farm 
colleges  in  Europe  and  America.      The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  encourag- 
ing scientific  farming  through  the  dissemination  of  information,  distribution 
of  seeds  and  institution  of  tractors  and  other  modern  machinery.       It  has 
elaborated  upon  a  program,  to  extend  over  the  next  ten  years,  for  the 
intensified  production  of  tobacco  and  the  'three  whites'  of  Turkey  -  cotton, 
sugar  and  -"heat.  ..." 


'wool  Situation- 


The  press  of  February  7  says:      "Foreign  auction  and  other  public 
sales  of  ^ool  during  the  week  just  ended  threw  no  new  light  on  the  situation. 
At  London  -.rices  re  mined  at  the  low  points  previously  reached.  Resistance 
by  sellers  to  accept  bids  offered  showed  itself  in  the  withdrawals,  which 
continued  quite  large.      In  this  country  no  eagerness  is  shown  in  the  buying, 
lots  being  picked  up  here  and  there  as  desired  when  terms  are  favorable. 
Much  is  hoped  for  from  the  heavyweight  season  of  the  mills...." 


First  Release  for  week  of  February  22,  1926. 


The  purpose  of  the  Farm  News  Digest,  a  radio  service  prepared  and  syndicated 
"by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  to  present  all  shades  of  opinion  on 
matters  affecting  agriculture.     Its  sources  of  information  include  the  most  im- 
portant daily  newspapers  throughout  the  co\mtry,  the  economic  weeklies  and  month-, 
lies  and  practically  all  the  agricultural  journals,  domestic  and  foreign.  Respon- 
sibility, approval  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  dis- 
claimed.   The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 

Farm  Products  Reduction. 

An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  says  in  part:     "The  Department  of  Agricul 
ure  advises  the  farmers  against  any  extension  in  agriculture,  particularly  the 
larger  production  of  wheat,  corn,  cotton  and  oats.    It  is  admitted  in  the  survey 
ohat  farm  products,  taken  altogether,  still  stand  in  a  disparity  in  exchange  for  i 
dustrial  goods  and  services,  and  'general  expansion  in  production  at  this  time 
would  tend  to  place  agriculture  in  a  less  favorable  economic  position. !  However, 
the  survey  scys,   'the  outlook  for  farming  industry  as  a  whole  for  the  year  1926  .is 
the  best  it  has  experienced  since  1920. .This  survey  and  forecast  is  hopeful  and 
moderate 

French  Farmer  Less- 

a  Paris  dispatch  to  the  press  states  that  France  lost  1,363,000  men  in  the 
World  War,  according  to  the  official  record,  and,  \?ith  a  view  to  showing  how  that 
loss  has  affected  the  economic  life  of  the  country,  Gaston  Cadoux,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Paris  Statistical  Society,  has  drawn  up  tables  disclosing  how  these 
dead  men  were  employed  before  the  war.    The  biggest  loss  was  to  the  land,  669,000 
of  the  war  dead  having  been  farmers  and  land  workers  out  of  a  total  agricultural 
male  population  of  5, 500, GOO. 

Business  Conditions.. 

"Production  of  manufacturing  industries  during  the  .first  month  of  the  year 
-as  not  appreciably  lower  than  during  the  previous  month,  with  operations  continu- 
ing high  to  fill  orders  placed  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year.  Indicating 
the  high  rate  of  production  may  be  cited  the  steel  industry,  a  good  barometer, 
^hich  is  operating  at  nearly  90$.    Other  industries  such  as  farm  machinery,  rail- 
road and  electrical  equipment,  lumber,  and  chemical  are  becoming  even  more  active 
than  at  the  end  of  last  year.    Railroad  carloadings  are  holding  up  well,  with  ship 
nents  of  merchandise  pretty  well  distributed.    As  indicated  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
■^igure  of  debits  to  individual  accounts,  total  volume  of  business  is  now  at  its 
highest  point  in  history."  (I.Iagazine  of  Wall  Street,  Feb.  13.) 
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Disinfeoted  Seed  Predicted. 

The  press  of  January  11  says:     "In  a  few  years  only  disinfected  seed  will  "be 
sold,  or  at  very  "best  seed  produced  under  such  conditions  that  it  is  virtually 
free  from  sced-borne  parasites.    This  is  the  prediction  of  Clayton  Roberts  Orton, 
Professor  of  Plant  Pathology  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College.    Doctor  Orton, 
who  has  been  at  work  on  this  subject  for  several  years  and  is  now  engaged  in  re- 
search along  these  lines  at  the  Boyce  Thompson  Institute  for  Plant  Research,  has 
been  able  to  trace  the  spread  of  plant  diseases  through  seed  distribution  in  many 
cases.    Millions  of  dollars  will  be  saved  annually,  once  the  full  result  of  this 
research  work  is  made  known,  after  its  completion,  he  says." 

Aroostook  Potato  Profits. 

A  Houlton,  Me.,  dispatch  to  the  press  states  that  Aroostook  County  potato 
farmers  are  talking  in  terms  of  millions  to-day  for  the  first  time  in  five  years. 
If  the  central  market  holds,  the  value  of  last  year's  crop  from  the  "world's  potato 
centre"  will  be  well  in  excess  of  $40,000,000.    The  Aroostook  farmer  will  not  get 
rich,  but  he  will  pay  a  good  part  of  his  fertilizer  and  local  bank  indebtedness. 

Cotton  Breeding  Farm. 

A  Slaton,  Tex.,  dispatch  to  the  press  states  that  in  order  to  develop  a  va- 
riety of  cotton  bettor  adapted  to  the  climatic  and  soil  conditions  of  the  South 
Plains  region  of  Northwest  Texas  than  that  now  grown  here,  a  cotton-breeding  farm 
of  5,000  acres  is  to  be  established  near  Slaton. 

London  Founds  Horse  Institute. 

A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  states  that  the  Institute  of  the  Horse  has 
been  founded  in  London  to  revive  interest  in  horsemanship  and  riding.    The  founders 
admit  the  motor  car  is  ,;Boss  of  the  Road,':  but  they  want  to  rethrone  the  horse  as 
"King  of  the  Bridle  Paths."    The  institute  hopes  to  reopen  a  number  of  bridle 
paths  throughout  the  country  which  have  fallen  into  disuse,  including  one  leading 
from  London  to  the  Hew  Forest,  in  Southwest  England,  nearly  100  miles  long.  The 
organization  also  proposes  to  stimulate  horse  breeding  and  champion  the  welfare 
of  the  horse  in  every  way  possible 

Horse  Situation  in  Britain. 

An  editorial  in  The  Field  (London)  for  January  28  says:     "It  is  sad  hearing, 
but  none  the  less  true,  that  there  has  been  a  decline  of  50  per  cent  in  horse 
breeding  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  last  four  years.    This  much  we  can  gather 
from  the  agricultural  statistics  of  1925,  which  were  recently  issued  by  the  Minis- 
try of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries.    The  figu.ro  of  50  per  cent,  it  must  be  under- 
stood, applies  to  horses  of  every  sort,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  which 
proportion  belongs  to  light  horses  only,  but  on  June  4  of  last  year  there  were 
10,000  fewer  foals  than  there  were  in  1924,  and  68,000  fewer  horses  on  agricultural 
holdings,  and  it  is  suggested  that  there  will  be  a  further  fall  in  the  numbers 
during  the  current  year.  ,: 
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Fig  Industry  in  Britain. 

An  editorial  in  The  Field  (London)  says:     "No  excuse  is  necessary  for  returning 
to  the. well-worn  subject  of  the  need  for  better  marketing  organization  in  the  pig 
industry.    This  branch  of  farming  presents  a  clear  and  urgent  case  for  more  effec- 
tive business  organization  which  might  be  expected  to  "bring  considerable  advantages 
to  all  concerned.    The  facts  of  the  present  position  are  well  known.    Briefly,  those 
engaged  in  British  agriculture  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  demand  for 
pig  products  during  the  past  50  years  and  have  allowed  enterprising  -producers  over- 
seas to  establish  their  products  firmly  in  the  favor  of  the  consumer;  the  pig  popu- 
lation in  Britain  is  to-day  much  what  it  was  50  years  ago,  and  the  ever-increasing 
demand  from  our  industrial  center  of  population  is  now  being  met  from  overseas  to 
^•he  tune  of  roughly  a  million  pounds'  worth  of  pig  products  a  week.    Lack  of  organ- 
cation  is,  it  is  obvious,  mainly  responsible  for  the  failure  of  British  agricul- 
ture to  take  full  advantage  of  the  expanding  home  supply.  " 

Agriculture  as  a  Business. 

Thorns  Cooper,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  is  the  author  of  an 
-rticie  entitled  "One  Great  Reason  for  Farming"  in  The  Country  Gentleman  for  January. 

this  Mr.  Cooper  says:  "...To-day  the  farmer's  chief  struggle  is  the  continued  ef- 
ort  to  bring  these  ideal  conditions  to  fruition.    The  commercialism  of  agriculture 
•  iOW  makes  necessary  information  and  abilities  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  that  were 
iOt  required  of  our  pioneer  ancestors.     The  farmer  of  to-day  is  doing  business  in 
a  world  that  has  developed  systems  of  transportation  which  have  eliminated  the  time 
factor  in  distance  until  the  -.American  farmer  truly  competes  with  the  world  not  only 
for  his  own  home  market,  but  for  markets  abroad.    The  farmer  must  be  alert  to  every 
shift  of  a  market  that  is  now  Nation-wide  and,  in  many  aspects,  world-wide.  The 
turns  in  production,  the  changing  picture  of  movements  and  storage  of  products  and 
the  alternatives  which  sway  consumption  mast  all  constantly  be  taken  into  account. 
This  is  not  an  academic  concept — it  is  a  practical  one.    Either  the  farmer  keeps  his 
business  adjusted  to  the  changing  situations  or  he  is  a  financial  loser — .1  look 
forward  to  the  development  of  public  and  private  policies  that  give  to  agriculture 
somewhat  more  favorable  consideration  than  has  existed  in  the  past,  for  agriculture 
is  one  of  our  basic  industries.     It  represents  the  activity  of  a  very  large  number 
of  individual  families  who  contribute  more  than  agricultural  production  to  the  Na- 
tion's welfare.... I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  a  hard  problem  to  improve  economic 
thinking  on  the  farm.    Many  farmers,  whether  they  consciously  realize  it  or  not,  are 
already  practical  economists,  trained  in  the  school  of  experience,  and  fully  capable 
of  guiding  their  course  wisely  when  in  possession  of  the  facts  of  business  condi- 
tions which  bear  on  their  economic  prospects.    And  ^uch  farmers  may  acquire  a  still 
wider  viewpoint  if  the  business  happenings  of  the  world  are  brought  to  them  promptly 
by  the  printed  page,  extension  teaching,  radio  and.  news  service  in  general." 

Eastern  Agriculture. 

An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  says:     "Those  who  think  that  the  Eastern 
States  are  unimportant  from  an  agricultural  standpoint  will  revise  their  opinion 
when  they  read  the  figures  put  out  by  the  Atlantic  States  Shippers  Advisory  Board. 
The  data  collected  show  that  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland  and  Virginia  produce  one-tenth  of  all  the  wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  potatoes  and  hay  grown  in  the  entire  United  States.    In  some  of  these  items  the 
percentage  is  much  higher,  for  instance,  this  territory  produces  twenty-four  per 
nt  of  the  potatoes  and  fourteen  per  cent  of  the  hay  produced  in  the  country...." 
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ANNOUNCE  MSNT 

The  purpose  of  the  Farm  News  Digest,  a  radio  service  prepared  and 
syndicated  "by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  to  present  all  shades  o 
of  oninion  on  natters  affecting  agriculture.     Its  sources  of  information 
include  the  most  important  daily  newspapers  throughout  the  country,  the 
economic  weeklies  and  monthlies  and  practically  all  the  agricultural  jour- 
nals, domestic  and  foreign.    Responsibilities,  approval  or  disapproval,  for 
viev>s  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.    The  intent  is  to  reflect 
accurately  the  news  of  importance. 


Minnesota  Eggs 

A  St.  Paul  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  15  states  that  as  evi- 
dence of  the  extent  to  which  Minnesota  farming  is  being  diversified,  the 
State  agriculture  department  announced  this  week  that  Minnesota  eggs  nro- 
duced  last  year  were  worth  more  than  the  entire  wheat  crop.    Only  a  few 
years  ago  ^heat  was  regarded  as  the  major  farm  crop  of  the  State,  and  eggs 
were  a  minor  crop.    Last  year,  however,  the  State  egg  crop  was  va3.ued  at 
more  than  $^0, 000, 000,  while  the  wheat  crop  was  worth  slightly  less  than 
that. 

Dairy  Herd  Yield 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Chicago  reads:   "Parmers  realized 
nearly  as  much  from  their  dairy  cows  last  year  as  from  their  corn  and  wheat 
crops  together,  according  to  the  national  Dairy  Council  report  issued 
February  lU.    The  1925  total  value  of  dairy  products  is  estimated  at  nearly 
$2,700,000,000,  or  within  a  quarter  million  of  the  total  farm  value  of  both 
wheat  and  corn.    The  two  grains  yielded  a  total  value  to  the  farmer  esti- 
mated by-the  C?overnment  at  $2, 90*4-, 269, 000." 

Seed  Train 


An  editorial  in  The  Idaho  Farmer  says:  "An  event  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest  and  importance  to  the  State  of  Idaho  is  in  process  of 
occurence.    We  refer  to  the  running  of  the  seed  train  by  the  Union  Pacific 
system  under  the  auspices  of  the  extension  service  of  the  University  of 
Idaho  and  the  Idaho  State  Department  of  Agriculture.    Chief  interest  in 
this  event  does  not  rest  in  the  fact  that  it  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  but  rather  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
wonderful  recognition  of  the  seed  growing  possibilities  in  this  State 
and  the  necessity  to  -orotect  this  infant  industry  against  the  aggression 
of  an  enemy  host.    This  train  will  stop  at  more  than  a  score  of  points 
and  remain  long  enough  for  farmers  and  seed  growers  in  adjacent  territory 
to  see  the  exhibits,  witness  the  demonstrations  and  hear  the  lectures  and 
addresses  delivered  by  experts." 
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Agricultural  Education  in  Florida 

An  editorial  in  The  Florida  T^mes-Union  states:  "Plans  for  the  ex- 
tension of  good  work  at  the  University  of  Florida  go  forward 
and  the  desire  of  the  people,        expressed  by  their  representatives  in 
the  legislature,  to  give  the  educational  institution  every  facility  for 
expanding  and  increasing,  is  to  be  exploited  within  the  next  year  or  two.. 
..Particular  attention  is  given,  as  is  proper,  to  the  advancement  of 
agriculture  in  Florida.     It  has  come  to  be  recognized  among  the  people 
that  a  course  at  the  universitjr  better  fits  a  young  man  for  the  scientif- 
ic and  profitable  tilling  of  the  soil  and  the  carrying  forward  of  the 
thousands  of  features  of  production  from  the  ground.    The  farmer  can  not 
kno1"  too  much  about  the  land  and  its  possibilities,  and  the  many  branches 
of  husbandry  are  studied  under  competent  heads,  with  every  possible  il- 
lustration to  enforce  the  arguments...." 

Department  of  Agriculture 

In  an  editorial  reviewing  in  detail  the  department's  recent  report 
on  the  boll  weevil  situation,  The  Y.r.ll  Street  Journal  says:     "While  there 
T7-ere  less  weevils  in  the  cotton  fields  last  summer  than  usual,  far  more 
than  the  average  number  went  into  *  'inter  quarters.    This  announcement, 
made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  one  of  the  most  important  ema- 
nating from  that  source  in  several  months,  because  of  its  bearing  on  the 
new  crop.... As  the  weevils  are  the  world1 s  greatest  consumers  of  cotton, 
in  favorable  seasons  exceeding  in  consumption  the  mills  of  the  United 
States,  the  estimate  put  out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  of  extreme 
importance  to  the  market  for  the  new  crop." 

Alabama  Farmers  Richer 

A  Birmingham,  Ala.,  dispatch  to  the  press  states  that  F.  W„  Gist,  of 
Auburn,  statistician  for  the  State  department  of  agriculture,  reports  that 
the  farmers  are  better  off  *by  ten  to  twenty  million  dollars  than  they  were 
in  132k.    His  figures,  based  on  December  prices,  show  then  richer  by 
$10,213,000,  and  as  December  prices  were    below  the  average  for  the  year, 
Mr.  Gist  estimates  that  the  increase  is  much  nearer  twenty  million  dollars 
than  ten  million. 

"potato  Day"  for  Maine 

Au  Augusta,  Me»t  dispatch,  to  the  -cress  states  that  Friday,  February 
e?S,  was  designated  as  "Potato  Day"  by  Governor  Brewster  in  a  proclamation. 
In  i;  he  called  attention  to  a  resolution    passed  by  the  last  Legislature. 
I-  che  preamble  belief  '"ss  expressed  that  "the  f  ature  prosperity  of  haine 
depends  in  a  large  measure  upon  the  potato  industry,  and.  that  all  the 
people  must  in  some  substantial  way  demonstrate  their  interest  a^d  good 
'frill  toward  the  'king  of  vegetables'  to  insure  the  permanence  and  success 
of  the  industry." 
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Horse  Import  plans 

A  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  dispatch  to  the  press  tells  of  the  plans 
of  V».  K.  Kellogg,  breakfast  food  r.ianuf acturer,  to  finance  an  expedition 
into  Arabia,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  twenty-one  years,  to  import  pure 
blood  horses  of  Arabian  strain  from  the  desert.     Mr.  Kellogg  will 
attempt  to  reproduce  Arab  horses  in  native  strains,  and  will  offer  sur- 
plus to  the  Government  for  use  in  the  army  remount  service,  the  article 
says. 

Fig  Marketing 

An  Alvin,  Tex.,  dispatch  to  the  press  states  that  to  preserve 
and  market  the  fig  crop  of  south  Texas  more  successfully  the  Texas  Fig 
Association  has  been  organised.    Fig  grower pi and: preservers  in  that  part 
of  the  State  belong  to  the  new  organization.    The  total  production  of  figs 
i"  that  territory  last  year  was  2^,000,000  pounds,  and  a  sufficient  number 
of  orchards  have  been  set  out  to  insure  a  production  of  UU, 000, 000  pounds 
in  1927  and  90,000,000  pounds  in  1930,  it  is  stated.    A  plan  adopted  by 
the  new  organization  seeks  to  provide  capital  for  efficient  handling  of 
the  increased  crop  in  prospect  and  tc  reduce  operating  costs  of  canning 
plants,  besides  introducing  improved  methods  of  cultivation  and  spraying. 

British  Farn  Credit  Bank 

A*  London  dispatch  to  the  prtps  states  that  the  British  Government 
has  announced  its  decision  to  establish  a  central  land  bank  at  London  to 
provide  long  term  credits  to  farmers.    This  bank  will  be  managed  by  a 
board  of  directors    empowered  to  borrow  money  upon  debentures  and  lend  the 
ss ".s  in     .reified  oeriods  at  ? cv   interest,  to  facilitate  land  purchase 
.and  permanent  improvements ,    The  Government  has  also  arranged  with  existing 
banks  to  afford  short  credits  to  finance  crops  upon  easy  terras,  and 
legislation  is  to  be  introduced  for  this  purpose.    This  legislation  is  to 
secure  bankers  by  enabling  a  valid  charge  to  be  given  upon  certain  classes 
of  farm  produce,  also  upon  liquid    f am  assets,  such  charge  to  rank  prior 
to  all  other  charges  excepting  runt  and  local  and  other  taxes. 


